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ALTHOUGH FALL HARVESTS ARE STILL UNDERWAY, analysts have already pre- 
dicted larger supplies of most major crops for the coming year. The reasons: huge harvests and 
larger beginning stocks. Here is the latest word from USDA analysts on the outlook for major 
crops, exports, livestock, and farm income. 


Feed grain stocks are forecast to reach 94 million tons by the scason’s end next fall. Huge 
stocks of corn will be the primary reason. The 1985/86 corn supply is projected at 9.8 billion 
bushels, about 1.4 billion more than in 1984/85. Farmers planted 83 million acres to corn this 
season, a figure economists consider relatively large in light of the 5 to 6 million acres in 
conservation uses and the reports of severe financial problems for farmers at planting time. 
Corn area harvested for grain is expected to reach nearly 75 million acres, and the harvest may 
approach a record of around 8.5 billion bushels. Analysts predict corn prices to average from 
$2.35-$2.55 a bushel for the 1985/86 season, compared with $2.65 in 1984/85. They cite the 
forecast record harvest, weak export demand, and rising inventories. 





A larger U.S. soybean crop is also likely to mean lower prices, according to ERS analysts. 
Because of modest demand and substantial foreign supplies, U.S. soybean stocks are expected 
to rise sharply by September |, 1986. 





U.S. wheat stocks are projected to build to nearly 1.6 billion bushels by May 31, the end of 
the marketing year. That would break the 1982/83 record. ERS analysts say the high world 
wheat production expected in the year ahead points to a drop in global trade. Reduced imports 
by the Soviet Union (the world’s largest buyer) and large world supplies will keep competition 
keen among exporting nations. So far, early-season exports by the United States have been 
very slow, signaling almost a 20% decline in shipments from the previous year. 





For U.S. cotton, production is higher, but domestic use and exports have declined dramati- 
cally. With 1985 production estimated at 13.7 million bales, U.S. exports are projected to 
drop to 4 million bales in 1985/86 from 6.2 million bales in 1984/85. U.S. mill use is also 
expected to decline to 5.4 million bales, down from 5.5 million during 1984/85. 





Total farm exports are expected to fall again in fiscal 1986, largely because of reduced 
grain and cotton exports. U.S. wheat exports, in fact, may fall to the lowest volume in 7 
years. Analysts say U.S. farm product exports will bring about $32 billion for fiscal 1985 
(which ended September 30), down nearly 16% from 1984’s already depressed $38 billion. 
Projected at 129 million tons, export volume in fiscal 1985 was as much as 10% below 1984 
numbers. The anticipated decline in 1986 is for the same reasons: sluggish demand, increased 
foreign supplies, and the ability of competitors to undercut U.S. prices. 





Pressed by financial problems, U.S. cattle producers continue to reduce their herds. By 
July, the cattle inventory was down 4% from mid-1984 to 116 million head. Cattle producers 
are coping not only with larger meat supplies and low prices, but also with drought-reduced 
forage in some areas. Hog producers found their returns below breakeven levels for the first 
half of 1985. Although higher hog prices in July kept returns above the breakeven point in 
July, producers again posted losses in August because of lower prices. 





Net farm income for 1985 is forecast at $22- $26 billion, down significantly from the 
$34.6 billion estimated for 1984. Both cash receipts and production expenses rose last year. 





A special alert to readers: Two hot topics, farm financial conditions and farm policy consid- 
erations, are addressed in two new reports by the Economic Research Service. Single copies 
are available free of charge. Financial Characteristics of U.S. Farms (AIB-495) provides de- 
tailed measures of current financial stress among farmers. Agricultural-Food Policy Review 
(AER-530) includes ‘‘background”’ discussions on the U.S. competitive position in world 
markets, implications of emerging technologies, and the impacts of price support, acreage re- 
duction, export, and conservation programs. For a copy of either report, write to: Hot Topics 
Information, Room 208, 1301 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20005-4788. Ask for 
reports by title and number. 
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icicles in Orange County: 


The Shape of Things to Come? 


“ 


b replant or not to replant—that is the 
question facing many Florida orange 
growers after two consecutive “once-in-a- 
lifetime” freezes. The two cold snaps—in 
December 1983 and January 1985—cut 
juice yields and ruined some fruit. More 
important, the freezes killed millions of trees 


In fact, Florida has suffered four freezes in 
the last five seasons. USDA economist Neil 
Conklin of the Economic Research Service 
says that the freezes have caused shifts in 
the Florida citrus industry, especially or- 
anges. Many orange growers (as well as 
lenders investing in the industry) are ques- 
tioning the wisdom of replanting in some 
areas because they wonder if Florida's cli- 
mate is undergoing a chilling change. 


Severe freezes are nothing new to Florida 
(see accompanying box). But there has 
been such a spate of them lately, Conklin 
says, that the expanding Brazilian orange 
industry has been able to gain a firm foot- 
hold in the lucrative U.S. orange juice mar- 
ket 


Brazilian juice imports were once thought 
of as supplements to U.S. production in 
freeze years. No more. “After boosting out- 
put to meet one U.S. freeze after another,” 
Conklin says, “Brazil’s industry has really 


3h 


- 


taken off.” Although Brazilian production 
per tree is no match for U.S. yields, the 
country now has more than twice as many 
orange trees as Florida—about 102 million 
versus 50 million. 





The Brazilians are becoming permanent 
competitors for other reasons as well, in- 
cluding lower costs of production. Also, they 
are now shipping increasing amounts of 
juice concentrate directly to U.S. consum- 


Freezes Have Battered Florida’s Orange Industry Since the 19th Century 
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Source: Florida Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
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ing regions, although the largest amount 
still goes to Florida. 


Thus, Florida orange growers have to con- 
tend with recent tree damage and loss, 
growing foreign competition, and now the 
emerging question: What is happening to 
Florida’s climate? 


A Freeze in Frostproof 

The recent change in Florida's weather 
makes the names of some locales there 
ironic. Two counties that took deep, prob- 
ably permanent tree losses in the last freeze 
are Orange County and Citrus County, in 
the north central growing region. Bob Terry, 
a USDA statistician in Orlando, says, “There 
are virtually no trees left alive in Citrus 
County, and north Orange County is com- 
pletely gone.” 


A town in central Florida, in the famous 
orange-growing Ridge District, was confi- 
dently named Frostproof in the 19th cen- 
tury. In last January's freeze, the temper- 
ature in Frostproof fell to 22 degrees. 


Florida’s orange groves have shifted south 
over the years, Conklin says, mainly to es- 
cape freeze damage. Production in the mid- 
1940's centered in the north central area 
of the state. Today, about half of Florida’s 
oranges are grown in the southern and south 
central areas. In some cases, growers 
moved onto less favorable soils to obtain 
more favorable temperatures, Conklin notes. 


“Contrary to what many people believe, our 
climate is dynamic, not static,” says USDA 
meteorologist Norton Strommen. 


“Worldwide, we're going through a cooling 
period that began in the 1940’s,” says met- 
eorologist Strommen.The cooling period was 
preceded by a warmer stretch that began 
around the turn of the century. Some an- 
alysts theorize that growers may have been 
lulled by a long period of atypically warm 
winters in the decades just before the in- 
dustry underwent its greatest expansion. 
The expansion began around 1945 with the 
advent of frozen concentrated OJ—Flori- 
da’s most important citrus product. 


Why have we been going through a cooling 
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Florida’s Orange Groves Have Shifted South Over the Years 


Percent of total citrus acreage 








1948/49— 2.6% 
1983/84— 1.2% 


1948/49—78.4% 








1983/84—51.4% 


1948/49—16.9% 
1983/84—30.4% 


1948/49— 2.0% 
1983/84—17.0% 


Figures may not add exactly to 100 percent due to rounding 


trend since the 1940's? “Frankly, climatol- 
ogists aren't sure,” Strommen says, but there 
are several possible reasons: greater man- 
made debris, such as industrial pollution, 
in the atmosphere; slightly less energy 
coming from the sun; or greater natural at- 
mospheric debris from dust storms, vol- 
canos, etc. 


Given the gradual cooling, can climatolo- 
gists tell Florida growers what to do about 
replanting? The decision is a huge one, 
since new trees take about 5 years to bear 
fruit, and 25 years to reach top bearing 
capacity. That is a big investment in both 
money and time. Alternative crops, such as 
watermelons, produce much lower returns, 
and so do most other uses, such as forestry 
or forage. Also, when acreage is perma- 
nently taken out of citrus production, its 


value plummets, making the replanting di- 
lemma even more difficult for landowners. 


Meteorologist Strommen says that, unfor- 
tunately, “we don’t have a demonstrated 
skill in climate prediction. The best we can 
do now is take climatological records, look 
at patterns, and use that for determining 
probability.” But he still believes that con- 
sidering climate patterns is important. 
Strommen cites one recent weather sur- 
vey, done in Illinois, which found that the 
best predictor of the next 5 years is the last 
5 years—which surely would discourage 
freeze-weary Florida growers. 


However, he feels that “you want to take 
the best and the longest record you've got 
to work with.” Even if the record does not 


(continued on page 7) 





Florida’s Big Chills 


Although recent Florida freezes have 
been bitter, the state’s orange growers 
have had hard times before. As far 
back as 1835, the nascent citrus in- 
dustry suffered what was termed a 
“Great Freeze.” But growers wrote it 
off when subsequent seasons went 
well, and a scientific explanation for 
the cold was formulated: An iceberg 
must have drifted by somewhere off 
the coast of St. Augustine. 


The worst freeze of the 19th century 
was a one-two punch that occurred in 
December 1894 and February 1895. 
The cold killed almost every orange 
tree in the state and cut production an 
astonishing 97 percent. Groves in the 
area of Jacksonville were permanently 
abandoned, and many growers left the 
state for good. Others grew vegeta- 
bles among their replanted trees, wait- 
ing for the groves to mature. Produc- 
tion did not fully recover until 1910, 
with orange acreage located farther 
south. 


Probably the coldest freeze ever re- 
corded in Florida hit in 1899—the low 
was 6 degrees. But, since most of the 
state's trees had been killed 4 years 
earlier, damage was less severe than 
it would normally have been. 


in the winter of 1939-40, Florida tem- 
peratures were below normal every 
month, with fruit damage reaching to 
the southern limits of cultivation. But 
tree damage was not as bad as ex- 
pected, because cold in the early 
months of the winter had made trees 
partially dormant. 


Until the 1980's, the worst freeze of 
the 20th century was the one that hit 
in mid-December of 1962, carrying an 
arctic wind that stayed for 4 days. Or- 
ange production, which in the winter 
before had surpassed 100 million 
boxes for the first time, fell to 72 mil- 
lion boxes and then to only 55 million 
in 1963/64. Tree damage was exten- 





sive. One grower says his main mem- 
ories of summer 1963 are “the sound 
of chain saws and the smell of fires” 
as big limbs were pruned and burned. 


Florida growers will remember the 
1962 freeze for another reason: It 
gave a boost to a new competitor— 
powdered, artificially flavored orange 
drink. 


The freeze raised prices of real juice 
and drove away a fair-sized chunk of 
the market. It took almost 10 years of 
promotion for Florida orange juice to 
regain all the market it lost that sea- 
son. Some industry spokesmen say 
that recent Brazilian inroads into the 
U.S. market at least have the advan- 
tage of keeping consumers in the 
habit of buying OJ. 


The freeze at Christmas 1983 hit es- 
pecially hard because it was preceded 
by a mild early December—setting the 
trees up for severe damage. Worst 
hurt was an 11-county area of central 
Florida containing 260,000 acres of 
groves, mostly oranges. Thirty-six per- 
cent of the live acreage was killed, 
and only 3 percent escaped any 
freeze damage. In a University of 
Florida survey the next summer, 
growers said that they would abandon 
citrus production on at least a fifth of 
the area. 


Still, the '83 cold spell was only a 
prelude to the freeze of January 1985, 


which state officials have termed a 

in midday on January 20, Tampa tem- 
peratures were balmy, in the 60's. 
Then a front blew through and tem- 
peratures began to plummet. By early 
the next morning, the mercury hung in 
the low 20’s. Jim Noffsinger, a mete- 
orologist with Florida's Federal-State 
Frost Warning Service, was “flooded 
with calls” as growers tried to get a fix 
on how long the cold would stay criti- 
cal. The answer: another whole day. 


It was late in the morning of the 21st 
before the air temperature even rose 
above freezing, and it didn't stay there 
for long. The high for the day in 
Tampa was 39. Another 24 hours of 
tree-killing cold followed. The growers, 
says Noffsinger, quit calling to ask 
how much worse things were going to 
get because “it was like staring at a 
freight train from the middle of the 
tracks.” 


When the cold spell finally ended, the 
icing inside the fruit turned out to be 
less severe than in the '83 freeze and 
growers were able to rush many dam- 
aged oranges to juice processing 
plants. But tree damage and death 
were unprecedented in this century, 
according to preliminary results from 
another survey of citrus growers in 
central Florida. 


The growers report that fully half of 
living citrus acreage was lost. Another 
36 percent of acreage was “severely 
damaged.” 

Growers were also surveyed on what 
they plan to do with their acreage 
now. They indicate that they will keep 
46 percent of it in citrus production, 
move 14 percent into other agricultural 
uses, and put another 14 percent into 
development. Six percent of the land 
will simply remain idle, and the fate of 
the other 20 percent of it is unde- 
cided—as growers ponder the proba- 


bility of still more great Florida freezes. 
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give fail-safe conclusions, it can help citrus 
growers make a more informed decision. 


Some Conclusions 
Some of the conclusions that climatologists 
have been able to reach are these: 


@ Variability in Florida’s weather has been 
increasing since the mid-1970’s, with tem- 
peratures reaching higher highs and lower 
lows. Strommen says “! don't call that a 
climatic change. | just call it a return to the 
variability we saw in earlier periods.” 


®@ Overall, the world climate fluctuated more 


Comparing Oranges 
and Oranges 


Both Florida and California raise or- 
anges, but that’s where the similarity 
ends. The oranges look different, grow 
on different types of trees, and go to 
different uses, according to economist 
Neil Conklin of the Economic Re- 
search Service. 


Southern California’s desert climate 
lends itself to a thick-skinned, less 
juicy orange. Florida growers like to 
say that if you ran over a California 
orange in the road, it wouldn't leave a 
wet spot. That's obviously an exag- 
geration, and California produces what 
is often considered the better “eating” 
orange. 
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in the distant past than it has in the last 
200-300 years, according to ice core sam- 
ples, river and lake sedimentation, and other 
evidence. 


@ Statistics on Florida’s low temperatures 
vary greatly depending on the period se- 
lected. Selecting too short a period can lead 
to false conclusions. For example, Strom- 
men found that if you use the winter lows 
between 1921 and 1950, they indicate that 
freezes as deep as 21.4 degrees F can be 
expected only once every quarter-century. 
But, if you use the lows that occurred be- 


Of total U.S. orange production, about 
30 percent typically comes from Cali- 
fornia. Most of these oranges go to 
the fresh market, where they are pro- 
moted for their large size and easy 
peeling and sectioning. Typical Cali- 
fornia orange varieties are the navel 
and the Valencia. 


Most Florida oranges, by contrast, are 
the low-glamour, high-juice work- 
horses of the U.S. orange industry. Of 
total U.S. orange output, Florida pro- 
duces about 65 percent—104 million 
boxes in 1984/85. Over 90 percent of 
these, Conklin says, go into juice or 
other processed products. Typical va- 
rieties raised in Florida include the 
Hamlin and Pineapple. 


tween 1893 and 1985, you should expect 
a 21-22 degree freeze every 10 years. Tree 
limbs start to die when temperatures fall 
below about 25. 


@ Some scientists have theorized that the 
earth's atmosphere may start to warm slowly 
because of increasing amounts of carbon 
dioxide released when fossil fuels are 
burned. This “greenhouse effect” has not 
been proved. What has been proved, 
Strommen says, is that global averages do 
not necessarily hold for any one region. A 
region's climate may be moving in the op- 
posite direction from global average tem- 
peratures. 


Finally, besides the questions of macro- 
climate—the climate of the whole earth or 
a large region—Strommen points out that 
growers should remember the importance 
of microclimate. The microclimate char- 
acterizes a small area and results from the 
interaction of many features, including el- 
evation, soil type, and proximity to water. 


Thus, Strommen says growers who are un- 
sure about replanting should remember to 
consider these factors, too: 


@ Elevation may make a more northern site 
in Florida just as favorable as a locale far- 
ther south. Heavy, cold air falls into low 
spots, and so topographical features may 
make some interior parts of southern Flor- 
ida almost as cold as the most favorable 
sites in the central or north central section 
of the state. One meteorological study 
showed that, within a quarter of a mile in 
central Florida, minimum temperatures could 
vary by as much as 18 degrees from the 
highest elevation to the lowest. 


@ Different soil types lose heat more or less 
rapidly during a freeze. Sandy soils radiate 
heat away quickly, while clay or loam soils 
retain heat longer and so protect trees bet- 
ter. 


[Based primarily on information provided 
by USDA economists Neil Conklin and Ben 
Huang of the National Economics Division, 
Economic Research Service, and mete- 
orologist Norton Strommen of the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board.] 








Developing Policies To Fit the 
Diversity of Rural America 


Porson growth and economic expan- 
sion have given a new look to the land- 
scapes of rural America. That, in turn, is 
prompting rural researchers and policy- 
makers to take a new look as well. 


“Whether the rural development efforts of 
the past three decades have been suc- 
cessful or have spoiled the countryside is 
a matter of debate,” says economist Lloyd 
Bender of USDA's Economic Research 
Service. “What can't be argued is the change 
itself. Rural development has been re- 
sponsible for a changed environment.” 


Bender and a team of ERS analysts, in- 
cluding economist Bernal Green and so- 
ciologist Peggy Ross, recently examined 
the economic transformation of rural coun- 
ties over the last several decades. 


Their conclusion: Needed is a new, broader 
perspective on the economic issues facing 
rural America and the policies suited to fu- 
ture rural development patterns. 


According to Bender, the new perspective 
is complicated, in part, by the increased 
diversity found in rural America. Change 
and diversity have altered and added to the 
range of issues and problems distinctive to 
different nonmetro areas. 


In the past, he adds, rural problems were 
easier to target, and goals were, perhaps, 
easier to set. Researchers focused on such 
widespread, generalized problems as lack 
of adequate housing and public services, 
the migration out of rural areas, and the 
declining labor requirements of agriculture. 
It was logical to use the metro standard of 
living and other measures of metro devel- 
opment as goals to be achieved in rural 
areas as well. 


Distinct But Diverse 

Many of these goals have since been 
achieved, he says. Certainly, three major 
changes in rural areas have rivaled the kind 
of development that is considered urban. 


“First, the nonmetro population growth rate 
of the 1970's exceeded that of metro areas, 
reversing a decades-long trend of net rural 
outmigration in many places,” Bender says. 
“Second, the overall industrial mix of metro 
and nonmetro areas has become more 


Counties that have heavy concentrations of mining industries are subject to boom-and-bust 
economic conditions, depending on the demand for their product. Strip mining may also 


threaten the rural environment. 


similar because of the long-term decline in 
employment in agriculture and mining, and 
increases in manufacturing, services, and 
government activities in nonmetro areas. 
Third, the disadvantages of rural areas and 
the poverty in these areas were greatly re- 
duced.” 


It might be tempting, Bender says. to record 
this progress and close the books on rural 
areas. 


“The changes of recent decades make it 
appear to some observers that rural areas 
now share the characteristics and prob- 
lems of metro areas, that there is no longer 
any justification for distinguishing between 
the two. That view is inappropriate,” he says. 


“Nonmetro areas are becoming more di- 
verse as each of them continues to spec- 
ialize in different activities. Add them all 
together, and their diversity presents an 
image of considerable strength. On an in- 
dividual basis, however, each county can- 
not be looked at as a microcosm of the 
whole. Rural counties are usually too small 
to develop highly diversified economies. In- 
stead, different types of basic economic 
activities tend to concentrate in separate 
locations.” 


The rural resurgence of the 1970's was 
driven in some areas by higher prices for 
their energy and mineral deposits, while 


other areas expanded because of employ- 
ment growth in manufacturing and serv- 
ices, including government services. Still 
others grew because they were attractive 
as retirement or recreation destinations. 


Documenting Rural Differences 

Bender and his colleagues have docu- 
mented the economic specialization of 
counties in nonmetro America, showing how 
the type of specialization in each county 
separates it from others with a different 
specialization. “Such descriptions,” Bender 
explains, “mean that one group of counties 
will react differently to a particular policy, 
and that one policy is inappropriate for all 
counties. A mix of policy initiatives for rural 
development seems appropriate.” 


Based on their research, Bender and his 
colleagues have divided the 2,443 rural 
counties into several, sometimes overlap- 
ping categories that should be included, 
they say, in the policymaker’s perspective. 
Five of the groups describe the type of re- 
gional rural economic specialization: farm- 
ing, manufacturing, mining, retirement- 
destination, and government activities. The 
sixth group identifies the counties in which 
a large proportion of the land area is fed- 
erally owned. The remaining group—per- 
sistent poverty counties—is based on so- 
cial dimensions that are not necessarily 
related to an economic specialty, but are 
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Counties that are dominated by federal lands often have limited options. 


The New Look to Rural Landscapes Is a Diverse One 


Researchers 
have classified counties 

based on economic specialties and 
social dimensions. The symbols denote 


where the different types of counties are largely 


concentrated. 


Farming—702 counties, c 

a. concentrated largely in the & 
Plains portion of the North < 
Central states 


Manufacturing—678 
counties, concentrated in 
the Southeast 


4 


Mining—200 counties, 
4 concentrated in the West 
and Appalachia 
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Federal lands—247 
counties, concentrated in 
the West 


Retirement—515 

counties, concentrated in 

several northern Lake 

states as well as in the 

South and Southwest -_ Poverty—242 counties, 
concentrated in the South, 
especially along the 
Mississippi Delta and in 
parts of Appalachia 


Government—315 
counties, scattered 
throughout the country, 
but with some 
concentration in the West 


nevertheless of special interest to rural of- 
ficials. 


@ Farming: “Farming continues to be the 
dominant economic specialty in 702 rural 
counties,” says Bender. “They have econ- 
omies based on a highly capitalized farm- 
ing industry and are especially sensitive to 
agricultural policies, changing interest rates, 
and foreign trade. These counties are con- 
centrated largely in the Plains portion of 
the North Central region.” 


@ Manufacturing: “Manufacturing has be- 
come the major economic specialty in 678 
nonmetro counties, concentrated most 
heavily in the Southeast. These counties 
have larger populations with more urban 
areas. They are subject to recessions in 
goods-producing industries and are es- 
pecially vulnerable to foreign competition,” 
says Bender. 


@ Mining: There are 200 counties primarily 
dependent on mining of nonrenewable nat- 
ural resources. Mining counties have been 
subject to wide swings in demand for their 
products, although wage rates and average 
incomes have tended to remain high. These 
counties are concentrated in Appalachia 
and scattered parts of the West. 


@ Retirement: New retirement populations 
are forming in 515 nonmetro counties con- 
centrated in the Great Lakes area and 
stretching into the South and Southwest. 
They have grown rapidly for the past two 
decades. Their populations tend to be lo- 
cated predominantly in the open country, 
and many of these counties are completely 
rural. Retirement income from outside 
sources fosters development of a wide range 
of economic activities and the employment 
of people of all ages. 


@ Government: Government plays a major 
role in 315 rural counties scattered 
throughout the United States. They have 
had rapid population increases, but in- 
comes are lower than in most other county 
groups. Heavy dependence on federal and 
state government activities such as na- 
tional parks, military bases, prisons, health 
centers, and state universities means that 
shifts in governmental functions and in 
spending priorities will affect these coun- 





ties. Changes in programs to provide spe- 
cial assistance to areas with high concen- 
trations of government activities will also 
have an impact, Bender says. 


@ Federal lands: Federal lands dominate 
in 247 nonmetro counties, mostly in the 
western part of the United States. Their 
populations have grown more rapidly than 
most other counties, even though popu- 
lation density is very low overall. Federal 
ownership in these areas constrains the 
type and level of economic development 
because much of the land is available for 
only limited private use. 


@ Poverty: persistent poverty continues to 
plague 242 nonmetro counties. These 
counties have ranked in the lowest fifth in 
income for the past three decades. They 
have high proportions of people with low 
education levels, disabled persons, and 
households headed by females. Minorities 
tend to be heavily represented in their pop- 
ulations. 


A New Rural Policy 

Key questions in rural policy are “Where 
do we go from here?” and “How do we get 
there?” Bender and his fellow researchers 
are not proposing a particular direction for 
rural policies themselves, but they do sug- 
gest that the county groupings provide some 
outlines and options of such a policy. 


“It's fairly clear,” Bender says, “that do- 
mestic and international trends will have 
different impacts on each group of coun- 
ties. Declining exports, for example, affect 
farming, manufacturing, and mining coun- 
ties. Some foreign goods also compete in 
domestic markets. And, in some manufac- 
turing sectors, plants are moving over- 
seas.” 


He points out that “if you are in such a 
county, it’s wise to know how many of these 
trade effects are hitting you. Better yet, 
counties could design new industrial de- 
velopment efforts along lines that minimize 
adverse trade developments. Or, at the very 
least, they could be prepared to move in 
as export markets expand when the U.S. 
dollar begins to decline and foreign trade 
perks up.” 





Bender says “the reason for optimism on 
that count is that those U.S. manufacturing 
plants which have withstood the severe 
competition with foreign manufacturers are 
now very efficient. They're in an excellent 
position to capitalize on their efficiency when 


the time is ripe.” 


In contrast, retirement counties know their 
time is ripe right now—and for the fore- 
seeable future as well. 


“The number of retirees is growing each 
year and will be for several more decades, 
and retirement ages are also coming down,” 
says Bender. “We aren't necessarily deal- 
ing with people who move each season and 
may not put down roots, the so-called 
‘snowbirds.’ We're talking about retirees who 
can afford to live wherever they want. These 
retirees have money, spend it, and pay 
taxes. Some also have ready access to 
outside sources of investment capital, and 
they use it.” 


He adds that “retirees have a wide range 
of preferences. Some want year-round 
warmth, others cool weather, and still others 
like the four distinct seasons. Conse- 
quently, counties that cater to retirement 
lifestyles can be found in snow and sunbelt 
areas and in between. Such counties must 
recognize that the influx of retirees offers 
a local development potential that needs 
special care to make and keep their region 
attractive for its particular group of retir- 
ees. 


Boom-and-Bust Counties 

For many counties, stability is not likely to 
be enjoyed anytime soon. Instead, boom- 
and-bust conditions may prevail. 


“Some groups of counties are on an eco- 
nomic roller coaster,” cautions Bender. He 
cites mining, oil, and mineral producing 
counties as the best examples. 


Some of these counties are highly vuiner- 
able to changes in energy demand, adds 
ERS economist Ed Smith. Smith says that 
“eight of the top 15 energy producing states 
show at least half of their identifiable energy 
employment in nonmetro areas.” The list 
is led by Texas, where one-fourth of the 
nearly 240,000 persons employed in en- 
ergy production are in rural areas. 


Bender says, however, that “some man- 
ufacturing counties may also be riding a 
boom-and-bust roller coaster. Local gov- 
ernments in these counties have to be 
careful not to go too far into debt in good 
times only to be left with a variable, stable, 
or, at worst, a declining tax base at some 
future time.” 


And then there are the counties that never 
even have occasional boom times. 


“We have counties that have been left be- 
hind in the past several decades,” Bender 
says. “Their populations tend to be heavily 
weighted with characteristics that hinder en- 
try into the mainstream of economic activ- 
ity. Either these peoples’ difficulties have 
to be addressed, or they will continue to 
be dependent on the social safety nets.” 


Bender, Ross, and Green acknowledge that 
rural development strategies in the future 
may also have to deal with something that 
isn't reflected in their research: the kind and 
quality of life envisioned in any compre- 
hensive rural policy. This includes greater 
concerns about the environment and pre- 
serving many aspects of the rural lifestyle. 


They do agree, however, that the first step 
forward for rural planners is to recognize 
that “the unique character, strengths, and 
vulnerabilities of each county type can serve 
as the focus for devising workable rural 
policies. Counties with similar interests may 
want to form coalitions merging their re- 
sources to help solve common prob- 
lems.” () 


[Based largeiy on information provided by 
economists Lloyd Bender and Bernal Green 
and sociologist Peggy Ross of the Agri- 
culture and Rural Economics Division, 
Economic Research Service.] 
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of Missouri 


t can bea heartrending decision, but some 
farmers feel they have no other choice: 
They have to give up farming. 


Why: In a word, economics. 


Although there have been no long-term 
studies, recent research indicates that fi- 
nancial stress is a major reason that farm- 
ers decide to leave the land before they're 
ready to retire, according to rural sociolo- 
gists Bill and Judy Heffernan of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


Their conclusions came, in part, from a study 
they completed earlier this year in coop- 
eration with USDA’s Economic Research 
Service. The study is based on interviews 
with former farmers from the north central 
Missouri Corn Belt. 


This part of Missouri was chosen mainly 
because of its good-quality farmland, the 
fact that researchers knew the area had 
been affected by the current agricultural 
crisis, and because it is more than 50 miles 
from a metropolitan area. (The distance limits 
the availability of higher paying metropol- 
itan jobs which can often keep a farm from 
going under.) 


The names of those who had left farming 
during a 5-year period from Jan. 1, 1980, 
to Jan. 1, 1985, were compiled by the Hef- 
fernans. In all, 41 families were contacted 
and 40 interviews conducted. (One family 
declined the interview saying that, although 
they'd like to help, they couldn't relive the 
pain and trauma of losing their farm.) All of 
those interviewed identified financial stress 
as the primary reason they stopped farm- 
ing. 

Although those interviewed were never 
asked if their farms had gone into foreclo- 
sure, Bill Heffernan says, a significant num- 
ber volunteered that they had been forced 
to liquidate by their lenders. 


A few said they got out “while we still had 
something left.” And most of them spoke 
of continually losing money since 1979. It 
should be noted, Judy Heffernan says, 
“when we Say financial stress, it can mean 
anything from bankruptcy to just admitting 
that it’s financially unsound to continue 
farming.” But, she adds, over half the fam- 
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ilies interviewed were not able to pay off 
all their debts even when their assets were 
liquidated. “And this can have a long-last- 
ing impact in the community.” 


Lives Left Behind 

During the interviews, the Heffernans were 
able to get a vivid picture of the lives and 
farming operations these former farmers 
and their familes had left behind. They found 
many similarities. 


Many were fairly new to farming. About half 
began operations in the 1970's or 1980's. 
Nearly three-fifths rented all of their land 
when they started out, and more than half 
began farming with another family member, 
usually a parent. 


Most were fairly young. “While the couples 
interviewed ranged in age from 22 to 64, 
75 percent of the husbands were under 45 
years of age, and 84 percent of the wives 
were younger than 45,” Judy Heffernan 
says. 


The average operation, when each farm 
was at its largest, consisted of 500 acres, 
of which 200 acres were owned and the 
rest rented. The farmers raised mostly grain, 
soybeans, and hogs, although there were 
a few cattle producers. 


Virtually all the families were committed to 
farming. Ninety percent of the husbands 
and 38 percent of their wives grew up on 
farms. Nine out of 10 said they had in- 
tended to make the majority of their family 
income from farming. But, even when their 
operations were at their peaks, a third of 
the men worked at nonfarm jobs and so 
did half of the women. 


Perhaps the most significant question that 
researchers asked was whether these fam- 
ilies wanted to give up farming. The answer 
was a unanimous, “No.” 


Many said they would have been able to 
continue if interest rates had been lower. 
Others said higher commodity prices or more 
favorable government policies could have 
kept them going. 


Eighteen percent claimed they could have 
continued if the Farmers Home Adminis- 





tration (FmHA) had reorganized their loans. 
And 10 percent said they would not have 
quit if they’d been able to find off-farm jobs 
to supplement their farm incomes. 


Anxiety and Uncertainty 

All the families acknowledged the tremen- 
dous stress they felt when they finally had 
to quit. Half had to immediately move from 
their homes. A third of those who remained 
on their farms planned to move or were still 
uncertain if they would have to move. 


While most said that their families and friends 
offered encouragement and emotional 
support, two-thirds indicated that there were 
people with whom they tried to talk who 
didn’t understand and were not concerned. 


Only five families indicated that any organ- 
ization—a church, government agency, or 
other group—offered or provided them with 
assistance. Those who did get some help 
mentioned attending stress seminars or 
counseling, or receiving personal loans, 
grants for their own retraining, or other fi- 
nancial aid. 


With farming behind them, have their sit- 
uations improved? Financially, the answer 
seems to be no, Bill Heffernan says. 


When comparing their current financial cir- 
cumstances to their situations in January 
of 1980, 63 percent of the families said 
things were either “worse” or “much worse 
now.” “Although, in many cases, these 
families were relieved of heavy debt loads, 
cash flow remained a serious problem,” 
Judy Heffernan says. “Eighteen percent of 
the families said that their incomes were 
not at all adequate for basic living needs.” 
Only 28 percent described their finances 
as “better.” 


The families were a little more positive when 
asked about their satisfaction with the qual- 
ity of life. Forty percent said it was better. 
But, according to Judy Heffernan, this feel- 
ing may be a reflection of the absence of 
the serious problems they'd just lived 
through. For many, she says, at least the 
anxiety and uncertainty over farming were 


~ 


largely over. () 








lllicit Drugs: | 
The Latin Connection 


United States is a booming market 

for a special category of cash crops 

from several Latin American and Carib- 

bean countries—but this huge and thriving 

trade isn't counted in official USDA statis- 
tics. 


instead, the figures, and they are only rough 
estimates, come mainly from the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA). Econ- 
omist Larry Deaton of USDA’s Economic 
Research Service recently examined these 
figures. 


“Cocaine imports, particularly, have been 
phenomenal, reflecting the rapid increase 
in use among Americans,” says Deaton. 
“Obviously, domestic demand also fuels 
imports of marijuana and heroin.” 


According to current DEA estimates, 22 
million Americans have tried cocaine, and 
4 million Americans are regular users. For 
marijuana, the numbers are larger but also 
more stable. An estimated 25 million Amer- 
icans use marijuana at least once a month. 
Heroin use is largely limited to America’s 
inner cities, where nearly one-half million 
Americans are addicted. 


Sales of illegal narcotics in the United States 
from all sources last year were somewhere 
around $50-$80 billion. Most of that money 
probably stayed in the United States, how- 
ever. Experts suggest that perhaps only $2- 
$4 billion went back to the exporting coun- 
tries. That’s because the retail, or “street” 
value of illicit drugs can range up to 20 or 
more times that of “uncut” narcotics com- 
ing into the United States. 


The imports come from Thailand, Turkey, 
and other parts of the worid, but most of 
the major suppliers are closer at hand. Al- 
though the Colombian connection for co- 
caine has been widely publicized in the 
press, the Western Hemisphere supply 
routes for illicit drugs can also be traced to 
Bolivia, Peru, Mexico, and the Caribbean 
country of Jamaica. 


“For these nations, at least, the story be- 
hind the drug traffic involves sensitive is- 
sues of political sovereignty and national 
economies, centuries-old traditions, and 
competition for agricultural land and input 
resources,” says Deaton. 
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Law of Supply and Demand 

The most visible factor at work, certainly, 
is the law of supply and demand. With U.S. 
demand high and rising, the supply of pow- 
dery white mounds of cocaine is mounting 
too. 


For the drug-exporting countries, such sales 
provide much-needed revenues. And in at 
least one case, the sales are critical to the 
country’s economy. Bolivia, for example, 
depends on its coca leaf sales (from which 
cocaine is derived) as a major earner of 
foreign exchange. Earnings from drug ex- 
ports probably exceed earnings from all other 
agricultural exports combined, says Dea- 
ton. 


Although it may be the extreme example, 
Bolivia illustrates the fact that the econom- 
ics of the drug trade and politicai realities 
are often closely aligned in these nations. 


“To appreciate the difficulty of controlling 
coca leaf production in Bolivia, you have 
to understand that it is virtually the only 
bright spot in the Bolivian economy,” says 
Deaton. 


“Control is especially made difficult by the 


Marijuana Is a Value-Added U.S. Im- 
port, But Most of the Value Is Added 
After It Comes Into the Country* 


Colombian grower $3-$8 
> 


Colombian broker $25 


. 


Colombian exporter $40-$80 
+ 
U.S. importer $165-$325 
. 
U.S. distributor $265-$415 
U.S. retailer $575-$960 


“All prices received are for 1 pound of marijuana. Figures 
are from the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
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Bolivian producers have pro- 
tected themselves by tapping 
into sources of political and 
economic power. 
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instability of the Bolivian political system 
and the harsh realities facing the Bolivian 
economy,” Deaton continues. “Since in- 
dependence in 1825, it has averaged more 
than one change of government per year. 
Economically, Bolivia is among the poorest 
and least developed nations in South 
America. And since 1981, a number of fac- 
tors have caused the economic situation to 
deteriorate significantly. These include low 
mineral prices, worldwide recession, and 
several floods and droughts. Inflation was 
running at 1,500 percent in 1984 and is now 
totally out of hand.” 


And that’s not all, he says. “The Bolivian 
treasury is practically bankrupt, and the 
country has a $2.5 billion external debt that 
stands little chance of being repaid on 
schedule. The government has adopted 
austerity measures to meet demands of the 
International Monetary Fund. These meas- 
ures, along with a move against the coca 
producers in one region, prompted massive 
strikes, work stoppages, and large dem- 
onstrations.” 


Weaving Their Way to Influence 
Bolivian producers have been proficient at 
weaving their way to political influence. 


“The cocaine traffickers located in Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia, tend to be individuals who 
were successful in legitimate businesses 
and expanded their activities into narcotics. 
The net result of this is that they are largely 
protected by their connections to political 
and economic power,” says Deaton. 


But not all those who produce coca leaves 
work outside the law. In some parts of Bo- 
livia and Peru, it is legal to produce coca 
leaf to provide for the legitimate uses of 
cocaine in medicines and flavorings. Also 
complicating any right-or-wrong view of the 
drug is its traditional use by native Indians, 
especially in Peru. 
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“Coca leaf production goes back centuries 
to the Incas, and Peruvians have no desire 
to stamp out this practice,” says Deaton. 
“About 1.5 million Peruvians, mainly rural 
inhabitants of the high mountainous areas, 
chew the leaves every day.” 


The Peruvian government even has a state 
marketing board (ENACO) to regulate coca 
leaf production, under laws and decrees 
that stretch back into the 16th century. 


“Under authority of this board, Peru legally 
exports coca leaves and cocaine base for 
medicinal and flavorings use,” says Dea- 
ton. “In addition to legal uses regulated by 
ENACO, however, large quantities of coca 
production are diverted into illegal chan- 
nels. They are mainly converted into coca 
paste or cocaine base and smuggled into 
Colombia for conversion into cocaine.” 


A Situation Beyond Control 

Deaton adds that “ENACO has attempted 
to control production in recent years, but 
the situation is really beyond its control.” 


Here again, the government is stymied by 
powerful interests within the country. 


“Politically, there is considerable resist- 
ance from certain national politicians who 
come from the important producing areas 
to do anything that will effectively curtail 
production.” 


The same situation may exist to some ex- 
tent in all five countries, but Colombia and 
Jamaica do appear to be making signifi- 
cantly stronger enforcement efforts. 


Colombia’s developing anti-drug program 
was “thrust into high gear” when its Justice 
Minister, Rodrigo Lara Bonilla, was assas- 
sinated last year by drug traffickers, ap- 
parently because he had been outspoken 
in trying to prosecute several key drug deal- 
ers, says Deaton. 


“Colombia has been moving vigorously 
against the traffickers for several years. 
Recently, President Belisario Betancur has 
succeeded in getting narcotics-related of- 
fenses tried in military courts, and this gen- 
erally should result in stricter sentences,” 
he says. “Another important move has been 
the extradition of known traffickers to the 
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A government agent inspects barrels of cocaine seized at a processing camp in the 
Colombian jungle. Photo courtesy of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration. 


United States to stand trial for violations of 
U.S. narcotics laws.” 


He notes that since mid-1984 Colombian 
Officials have been spraying marijuana fields 
with aerial herbicides, destroying up to one- 
third of the country’s total production. 


Control efforts also may partly reflect what 
Deaton says is a growing awareness of 
cocaine’s harmful effects within the country 
itself. 


“Colombian society has changed greatly in 
recent years in that drug abuse in that 
country has reached epidemic proportions 
among urban teenagers and young adults,” 
he says. “To put it bluntly, Colombia now 
has its own problems with cocaine abuse, 
and this seems to have had a major effect 
in mobilizing the opinions of both the gen- 
eral public and of policymakers in attempt- 
ing to deal with the cocaine problem.” 


Colombia Vital to Control Efforts 

Such a change is welcomed by U.S. offi- 
cials, because American efforts to reduce 
illicit drug flows hinge a good deal upon 
Colombia. 


“Colombia continues to hold the dubious 
distinction of being the source of more than 
75 percent of the cocaine and about 42 
percent of the marijuana consumed in the 
United States,” says Deaton. Colombia's 
market share of the U.S. marijuana market, 
however, is down sharply from a high of 
79 percent in 1981. 


In the past, he says, Colombia has served 
principally as a processing center for co- 
caine trafficking, refining the coca paste 
and the cocaine base produced in Peru and 
Bolivia. But coca leaf production has be- 
come entrenched in Colombia's Eastern 
Plains region. 

(continued on next page) 
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“While plants can be harvested after only 
about 6 months, it takes several years to 
fully establish coca leaf production, so the 
efforts of the Colombian growers and traf- 
fickers in boosting domestic coca produc- 
tion are just about to come onstream in a 
big way in the next year or two,” Deaton 
says. “Estimates for 1985 are that 15,000 
to 17,000 hectares are under production, 
and that this area could yield an annual 
total of 14,000 metric tons.” 


Unlike Bolivia and Peru, all coca leaf pro- 
duction is illegal in Colombia. But enforcing 
this ban is extremely difficult in the Colom- 
bian terrain of high mountains and almost 
impenetrable jungles. 


“The actions already taken by the Colom- 
bian government are likely to have negative 
economic effects. Even though the flow of 
funds to Colombia from narcotics exported 
to the United States has probably been ex- 
aggerated, the current crackdown may be 
causing a movement of drug money out of 
Colombia to other countries where there is 
less chance of confiscation by authorities,” 
says Deaton. 


In terms of value, however, Mexico remains 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest supplier 
of marijuana and heroin. Moreover, Mexico 
is a major trade route for narcotics coming 
into the United States from other countries. 





In terms of value, Mexico is 
the Western Hemisphere’s 
largest supplier of marijuana 
and heroin. 





“Mexico is the only Western Hemisphere 
country that supplies the U.S. market with 
significant quantities of heroin,” says Dea- 
ton. “Since the mid-1970'’s, Mexican au- 
thorities have moved vigorously against 
opium poppy producers, cutting the Mexi- 
can share of the U.S. heroin market from 
almost 90 percent in 1977 to approximately 
32 percent at the present time.” 


Mexico, though, produces only 2 percent 
of the total world opium harvest. “Even if 
Mexico totally halted its production, another 
source country could simply supply more.” 


Deaton also says that Mexico was the main 
source of marijuana consumed in the United 
States during the mid-1970’s, but that an 
intensive eradication program substantially 
reduced Mexican exports. 


“It was during this time that Colombian pro- 
duction and exports soared to meet the 
U.S. demand,” Deaton says. “Recently 
Mexican production and exports have been 
increasing. This doesn’t mean that Mexico 
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isn't trying to control the drug problem. 
Mexican efforts remain very strong in this 
area, with the result that more than 300 
policemen have been killed in battles with 
growers and traffickers.” 


Fighting the Economic Incentive 

What makes any enforcement effort more 
difficult, however, is the economic incentive 
to grow the crops somewhere else should 
a particular field be destroyed. Coca leaf 
producers, marijuana planters, and grow- 
ers of opium poppies (which are processed 
into heroin) compete successfully with their 
fellow farmers in these five countries for 
agricultural land, labor, and other farm in- 
puts. 


Deaton says there is now enough evidence 
to confirm that the production of cocaine, 
heroin, and marijuana in the Western Hem- 
isphere (for export principally to the United 
States and Western Europe) is displacing 
the production of some basic foodstuffs 
grown for domestic consumption. 


That's not bad for everyone, Deaton says. 
“Farm laborers who work in marijuana or 
coca fields receive considerably higher 
wages than those who work in strictly legal 
rural or in unskilled urban jobs.” But their 
gain is more than offset by the apparent 
loss to many more people of food crops 
that would otherwise be grown. 


Bolivia and Peru, especially, can ill afford 
the loss of any food production. Both na- 
tions perennially suffer food “deficits,” where 
they're unable to produce or purchase 
enough food to provide an adequate diet 
for their people. 


That suggests the urgency of the problem 
as much as the specter of drug addiction 
here, Deaton says. When farmers plant coca 
leaves instead of corn, the victims are not 
only the drug users but also hungry children 
in the highlands of Bolivia and else- 


- 


where. () 


[Based largely on information provided by 
economist Larry Deaton of the International 
Economics Division, Economic Research 
Service.] 
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Landmarks in 
Land Use 


Imagine a nonstop aerial tour of 
the United States that gave you a 
treetop-level view of 1,000 new 
acres every minute of every day— 
60,000 acres an hour. If you went 
without sleep and never took your 
eyes off the ground, it would still 
take more than 4 years to see all 
of the nation’s land. 


You would spend a total of 312 
days inspecting America’s crop- 
land, 414 days soaring over pas- 
ture and rangeland, and 455 days 
admiring the majesty of 655 million 
acres of forest land. The remaining 
378 days would be spent over cit- 
ies and towns, parks, highways, 
deserts, swamps, and Alaskan 
tundra. 


Geographer Thomas Frey (re- 
cently retired) and agricultural 
economist Roger Hexem, both of 
the Economic Research Service, 
offer a more useful—if less spec- 
tacular—view. Their new report 
classifies the major uses of U.S. 
land, based on recently available 
1982 data. 


The United States has a land area 
of nearly 2.3 billion acres. More 
than half the land is used for agri- 
cultural purposes. 


Major Uses of Land in 
the United States: 1982 
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REPORTS IN THE NEWS 


About 21 percent of U.S. acreage 
is classified as cropland. Slightly 
more than 80 percent of this land 
was actually used for crops in 
1982. Another 26 percent of U.S. 
land area is permanent grassland 
and other nonforested pasture and 
range. Most of this land is used to 
graze livestock. Nearly one-third of 
America’s land is forested. 


Who holds title to all this land? 
The federal government owns 730 
million acres. That's nearly one- 
third of the nation’s land area, but 
45 percent of the federally owned 
land is located in just one state— 
Alaska. Another 9 percent of the 
land belongs to state and local 
governments (155 million acres) 
and American Indian reservations 
(51 million acres). The largest 
share, 1.3 billion acres or 59 per- 
cent of U.S. land, is privately 
owned. 


Major Uses of Land in the United 
States: 1982 by Thomas Frey and 
Roger Hexem. (Published June 
1985; 29 pages of text and data 
tables, including data for states; 
GPO Stock No. 001-019-00398-7; 
$1.25.) 


Modeling 
Agriculture 


USDA's Economic Research Serv- 
ice has developed a new quarterly 
forecasting model to churn out 
data on the short-term outlook for 
agriculture. It is designed to im- 
prove the efficiency and consis- 
tency of ERS'’s program of analyz- 
ing the situation and outlook for 
individual commodities and for the 
agricultural sector as a whole. 


According to economists Paul 
Westcott and David Hull, the 
mode! will supplement other tools 
now used by analysts in forecast- 
ing supply, demand, and prices for 
major commodities. The model 
covers corn, wheat, soybeans, cat- 
tle, hogs, and poultry, and will later 
be expanded to include additional 
commodities. 


Among its benefits: it will help link 
events in these individual com- 
modity subsectors—and in the 
U.S. economy at large—into an 
overall picture for agriculture. The 
quarterly model can also be called 
upon to simulate the impact of pol- 
icy changes or unanticipated de- 


velopments affecting agriculture. It 
has been computerized for a rapid 
turnaround capability. 


Essentially, say the authors, this 
model is a short-run forecasting 
tool intended to strengthen outlook 
analysis that looks three to six 
quarters into the future. It will help 
ensure that forecasts for different 
commodities are consistent with 
each other, and it will help fore- 
casters respond quickly when poli- 
cymakers want to know how their 
decisions, or the decisions of 
others, might affect agriculture. 


This technical bulletin reviews the 
ERS situation and outlook program 
and indicates how the quarterly 
forecasting model fits into this pro- 
gram. It goes on to discuss the 
model structure for each commod- 
ity and then presents the equa- 
tions for each crop and livestock 
subsector. 


A Quarterly Forecasting Model 
for U.S. Agriculture by Paul 
Westcott and David Hull. (Pub- 
lished May 1985; 47 pages of text 
and model equations; GPO Stock 
No. 001-019-00390-1; $2.00.) 
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Marketing Maple Cw 


ancakes without pure maple syrup? Not 

an appealing thought for discerning 
consumers, but a possibility sometime late 
next winter, according to USDA econo- 
mist Fred Gray of the Economic Research 
Service. 


This year’s harvest was smaller than ex- 
pected, Gray explains, while carryover 
stocks from last season have already been 
exhausted. And, Gray says, the demand 
for maple syrup, maple sugar, and other 
maple products is definitely on the way up. 


This is sweet news for producers, Gray says, 
because for years maple syrup and maple 
sugar were threatened with obscurity by the 
other sweeteners—cane and beet sugar, 
corn syrup, and, most recently, the artificial 
variety. The small market that remained 
was dominated by imports from Canada. 


But the market may be changing. People 
are ready to take a fresh look at home- 
grown sweeteners, according to agricul- 
tural marketing representative Everett Wil- 
lard of the Vermont Department of Agri- 
culture. He cites today’s emphasis on fitness, 
nutrition, and natural foods as one reason. 
“Maple is a purely organic sugar,” he says, 
indicating that it has had a good reception 
in the health food area. 


And, Willard says, U.S. maple products have 
also benefited from the “buy American” at- 
titude of the last few years. But taste, he 
concedes, probably tops the list of reasons 
why maple products have gained so much 
recent popularity. More Americans are will- 
ing to pay the price for the extra richness 
and flavor of maple syrup and other prod- 
ucts sweetened with maple. 


“Maple is unique. People like the taste. But 
outside the Northeast, many people aren't 
even familiar with real maple syrup. Most 
supermarket brands of pancake syrup have 
only 2 percent maple. The rest is cane or 
corn syrup,” he says. “Now, sales of maple 
syrup and maple sugar are way up, and 
we're seeing all sorts of manufactured 
products that were not available just 5 years 
ago. 


Among the “new” maple products: yogurts, 
popcorn, candy, and cakes. 


ly 


Advertising Pays 

All this popularity is mostly the result of 
some major maple promotion, Willard says, 
referring to a wide variety of activities by 
producer and industry groups, usually in 
cooperation with state governments. 


Vermont's Maple Promotion Board, for ex- 
ample, has teamed up with the state de- 
partment of agriculture to promote syrup 
and sugar to export markets. They've also 
developed advertising programs intended 
to enhance the solid American “Vermont 
image” of maple syrup produced in their 
state. 


In New York, maple syrup associations and 
the state provided funds for an advertising 
campaign of ads, brochures, and special 
“New York” packaging for their product. 


Whether it’s promotion, patriotism, or just 
plain taste that’s increased the demand, 
expanding markets are changing the in- 
dustry. 


The first thing to go were surpluses. It wasn't 
unusual to see surplus maple syrup Carried 
into the next season even 3 years ago, says 
economist Gray. “Not anymore. There are 
no surpluses this season, and many pro- 
ducers believe there will be a shortage.” 


Analysts have not paid a lot of attention to 
the tiny commodity since it accounts for 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of sweet- 
ener consumption. “However,” Gray says, 
“the increased demand is currently stirring 
up some interest.” 


“There's a lot that’s new in maple sugaring 
these days,” Willard adds, explaining that 
anyone who produces maple syrup has tra- 
ditionally been called a sugar maker. What's 





not new in maple sugaring are the basic 
ingredients for a successful operation: the 
proper climate and a large enough sugar 
bush (the correct term for a good number 
of maple trees). For this combination, you've 
got to go north. 


Where Maple Syrup Reigns 

Canada and the northern United States 
produce virtually all the world’s maple syrup, 
turning out about 3 million gallons in the 
average year. 


In the United States, Vermont and New 
York are clearly the leaders, producing more 
than two-thirds of the nation’s maple syrup. 
Some syrup is produced in every New Eng- 
land state, according to Willard, and also 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and a few other states. 


Currently, however, USDA's Crop Report- 
ing Board collects production figures only 
for the Northeast, including New York and 
all of New England except Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, where the industry is con- 
sidered minor. 


According to Paula Bailey, a statistician with 
the New York Crop Reporting Service, the 
1985 season shaped up like this: Vermont's 
maple syrup tally was 525,000 gallons, down 
from 530,000 last year. Farmers in New 
York produced 315,000 gallons, down from 
last year’s 332,000 gallons. 


Total Northeast production added up to 
966,000 gallons, about a 5-percent drop 
from 1984's 1 million gallons. Unseason- 
ably warm weather in early spring was the 
chief problem for producers this year, Wil- 
lard says. The decline in production would 
have been considerably steeper, except that 


Vermont and New York Lead U.S. Maple Syrup Production 








1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
in thousands of gallons (000) 

Vermont 465 315 545 500 495 530 525 
New York 315 243 331 320 235 332 315 
New Hampshire 76 55 104 86 84 102 92 
Massachusetts 30 18 40 30 20 26 24 
Maine 9 5 12 10 8 10 10 
Total 895 635 1,032 946 842 1,000 966 





Data compiled by the New York Crop Reporting Service. 
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the number of taps and producers had sub- 
stantially increased over last year. “And we 
expect this trend to continue,” he says. 


Why? Sugaring is becoming more profit- 
able, and technology is making production 
considerably easier. 


High-Tech Sugar Making 

In late February, when the nights are below 
freezing and the days warm enough to get 
the sap flowing, the season begins. It can 
last until mid-April, Willard says. The sap 
can run for as long as 6 weeks or as little 
as 2, and it is not predictable. The weather 
has to be just right. 


In the traditional tapping method, farmers 
drilled into the tree, inserted a spigot, and 
hung a bucket to collect the sap. During a 
good run, buckets might have to be emptied 
every day. Multiply that times, say, 1,000 
trees, and you've got a huge labor require- 
ment. 


The buckets still look traditional and quaint, 
Willard says, but they are gradually dis- 
appearing. In their place are networks of 
plastic spigots and pipes that look some- 
thing like huge intravenous tubes winding 
around the forest. Farmers tap the trees, 
attaching a spigot and plastic pipe. The sap 
then flows through the pipes to centrally 
located holding tanks. Some producers use 
vacuum pumps to speed the process up. 


“You are no longer tied to your trees,” Wil- 
lard says. “Producers can do other chores 
or even work off the farm. People who had 
even a few other obligations just couldn't 
get involved in sugaring in the old days. 
Now they can.” 


Do farmers who've used the old method 
find the new technique easier? ‘“Abso- 
lutely,” claims Mary McCuaig who, with her 
husband and parents, runs Top Acres Farm, 
a maple sugar and dairy operation in 
Woodstock, Vt. “We've gradually gone with 
the tubing. Last year we were down to 200 
or 300 buckets. This year, we used only 
five out of 2,000 taps,” McCuaig says. “It 
saves tremendously in labor costs.” 


Other producers agree. 


Russell Davenport of Shelburne Falls, 
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Mass., is a dairy farmer who also produces 
maple syrup. He tapped 5,000 trees this 
year and used plastic tubing for three-fourths 
of them. Davenport says that the tubing 
method really can’t be beat, especially for 
trees that are a fair distance from your op- 
eration. 


“Some producers even leave the tubing in 
the forest year-round,” Davenport says. 
“They clean it up, get it out of the way of 
wild animals, and it’s there, ready for the 
next season's tap.” 


The bigger the operation, Willard points out, 
the more likely the use of plastic tubing. 
One of the largest producers in Vermont, 
David Marvin, who owns Butternut Mt. Farm 
in Johnson, used plastic tubing on every 
one of the 17,000 trees he tapped this year. 


But tubing is not the only technology that's 
made meanle sugaring a bit easier for Mar- 
vin, Davenport, and McCuaig. All three also 
use a high-tech process called reverse os- 
mosis that significantly speeds up the op- 
eration of turning sap into syrup. 


From Sap to Syrup 

The basic process of making syrup from 
sap hasn't changed in centuries. The sap 
(which is mostly water and only about 2 to 
3 percent maple sugar) is boiled, usually 
in an apparatus called an evaporator. The 
unwanted water evaporates, leaving the 
sweet maple syrup. About 40 gallons of sap 
are required to make just 1 gallon of syrup. 






The reverse osmosis technology is used to 
filter up to 80 percent of the water out of 
the sap before it’s boiled. Then, only about 
10 gallons of filtered sap are required to 
make 1 gallon of syrup. The process cuts 
boiling time by as much as 75 percent. “The 
technique saves an awful lot in labor and 
fuel costs,” McCuaig says. “We bought the 
equipment last year for $12,000 and saved 
about $2,000 in fuel costs this season alone. 
The equipment definitely pays for itself. | 
can't imagine sugaring without it.” 


Marvin, who was one of the first producers 
to install reverse osmosis equipment, has 
used the process for 6 years. He says his 
fuel costs are down by 75 percent. 


Davenport, who has used the process for 
four seasons, also reports reduced fuel 
costs, but adds that the savings in time is 
another significant benefit to him. “With fil- 
tered sap, | can make 15 gallons of syrup 
an hour, rather than 3 or 4, and I'm usually 
finished in a regular day. Now, | don't have 
to stay up all night with the evaporator dur- 
ing a good sap run.” 


Marketing the maple syrup, according to 
Marvin, is another aspect of the business 
in which the producer can have a consid- 
erable amount of control. Many producers 
sell some portion of their syrup directly to 
consumers from their farms, at retail out- 
lets, or at roadside stands, he says, and 
many have also turned to mail order. 


McCuaig says that maple sugaring now 
brings in about a third of the income at her 
family’s farm. In addition to the 2,000 trees 
they tap themselves, the family buys sap 
from 6,000 taps made by other farmers. 
Then, they process and package all of it 
into maple syrup. Sales are about evenly 
divided between wholesale and retail, ac- 
cording to McCuaig. “We have wholesale 
contracts with seven stores,” she says, “and 
we retail syrup from our own shop in Wood- 
stock, as well as directly from the farm and 
by mail order.” (1 


[Based primarily on information provided 
by economist Fred Gray of the National 
Economics Division, Economic Research 
Service; agricultural marketing specialist 
Everett Willard of the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture; and others.] 
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griculture’s 


Spanish Legacy 


merican agriculture owes a debt to many 

nationalities who have helped shape 
one of the most productive farming systems 
in the world. One of those debts goes back 
nearly 500 years to October 12, 1492—the 
day Christopher Columbus is said to have 
landed in the Bahamas, opening the New 
World for the Spanish empire. 


Today, the Spanish legacy to U.S. agri- 
culture is reflected in southwestern ranch- 
ing practices and the first cultivation of many 
fruits and vegetables. Early Spanish set- 
tlers, for example, carried the seeds and 
bulbs that produced the first oranges and 
onions in the Americas. 


Certainly, recognition of the Hispan.: role 
in American agriculture’s beginnings is 
nothing new. Writing more than 50 years 
ago in the pages of Agricultural History 
magazine, historian Arthur P. Whitaker 
noted: 


“From the very first, the Spaniards began 
to transplant their culture, including of course 
its basic element, agriculture, to America. 
Along with soldier, priest, gold-miner, and 
war-horse, the ships that sailed from Se- 
ville” to the New World “bore the beasts of 
burden, the wheat, the sugarcane, the mill- 
wrights, and the farm laborers of Old Spain 
to establish Spanish agriculture.” 


As early as his second voyage in 1493, 
Columbus—an Italian sailing under aus- 
pices of the Spanish Crown—introduced 
yearling calves, goats, sheep, pigs, hens, 
and seeds of oranges, limes, melons, and 
many vegetables into the New World. 


In 1532, the Spanish Crown ordered that 
every ship sailing to the New World carry 
seeds, plants, and domesticated animals. 
By this time, too, the Spanish began using 
the branding iron to mark livestock in co- 
lonial America, a practice that has contin- 
ued to modern times. 


Home on the Range 

Ranching, in fact, was one of the few en- 
terprises that could survive in the so-called 
Spanish borderlands—now our American 
Southwest. Many Spaniards, accustomed 
to the dry plains and the semi-arid grass- 
lands of Castile in their native Spain, under- 
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Hispanic cowboys—called 
vaqueros—drove Longhorn 
cattle into the Southwest to 
begin a thriving livesteck in- 
dustry. 





stood the resource limitations of much of 
their New World. 


Thus, they could adapt more readily to the 
climate and land forms that they found. 
Specifically, land suitable for irrigation and 
farming was divided into small units, while 
dry land and pasture was allotted in larger 
portions through land grants issued first by 
the Spanish Crown and later by the Mex- 
ican government. 


Hispanic cowboys called vaqueros drove 
the Longhorn cattle into Texas and other 
parts of the Southwest to begin a thriving 
livestock industry. Hispanic ranchers, 
moreover, were able to develop equipment 
and techniques for working cattle, as well 
as legal codes, and livestock regulations. 


In northern Mexico and parts of what is now 
New Mexico and California, large blocks of 
land were often controlled by a single fam- 
ily. Known as haciendas, these landhold- 
ings were huge estates (often more than 
300,000 acres in size) that were generally 
self-sufficient economic units. They in- 
cluded fields, flocks and herds, wooded 
areas, flour mills, forges and workshops, 
as well as a church and chaplain. Each 
estate had hundreds of inhabitants, with 
villages for the Indians and workers and 
the casa de hacienda occupied by the pa- 
tron (landowner) and his family. 


Haciendas were not the only ranching com- 
munities, though. More common in Florida, 
Texas, and Arizona were smaller individual 
holdings, where ranchers generally relied 
on the use of communal pastures and un- 
restricted grazing rights. 


Although the land-grant system was dis- 
mantied with the end of Mexican rule in the 
Southwest, the Hispanic cowboys sur- 
vived, using and passing on their skills as 
herders and horsemen. 


Part of the Lexicon 

Along with their contributions to ranching 
practices and traditions, the vaqueros have 
given us a lexicon that evokes the sights 
and sounds of the Old West, from roundup 
to rodeo. 


The sure toss of /a reata, a braided rope 
that became known as a lariat, was critical, 
of course, to roping and tying cattle and 
other livestock in order to brand and herd 
them into a corral. Used as a /azo (lasso), 
this rope was first fashioned into a noose 
and attached to the end of a short lance or 
stick, a technique similar to the one used 
on the Russian steppes. Soon, however, 
the lance was discarded and the noose tied 
in the end of a long rope. 


The haciendas and Spanish missions were 
also the first to develop large farming op- 
erations in the Southwest. Along with Old 
World crops such as oranges and cnions 
from the coast of Spain, Hispanics culti- 
vated New World crops like corn and beans, 
developed by the Indians of North and South 
America before the Spanish arrived. 


The Spanish missions, particularly, func- 
tioned as early forerunners to the agricul- 
tural experiment stations that are common 
today. The mission padres, whose ranks 
included the famous Father Junipero Serra, 
took a special interest in working with the 
native Indians to develop irrigation, tillage, 
and harvest methods suited to the Ameri- 
can landscape. 


Of course, the Indians also taught the 
Spanish a thing or two. When the Spanish 
arrived, they noticed the Indians of the 
Americas drinking a strong, bitter aromatic 
beverage made from cacao beans. The In- 
dians also used the beans as a substitute 
for money in many areas of Mexico. Cacao 
beans were sent to Spain but remained a 
curiousity until it was discovered that the 
taste of the chocolate beverage could be 
improved by adding sugar, vanilla, and cin- 
namon. () 


[Based largely on information provided by 
historian Wayne Rasmussen of the Agri- 
culture and Rural Economics Division, 
Economic Research Service, and Phil Vil- 
la-Lobos, Hispanic Information Officer of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.] 
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Monthly Price Monitor 


USDA's August index of farm prices de- 
clined 3.2% from July, but was down 
15% from a year earlier. Corn prices 
dropped to the lowest levels since Janu- 
ary 1983; soybeans, the lowest since 
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October 1982; and wheat, the lowest 
since January 1978. Average prices for 
lettuce were in the $6 range in July and 
August, up sharply from $2.82 per carton 
during the peak of the season in June. 
The reasons: seasonally tighter supplies 
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and extreme heat in prime growing 
areas. Among meat animals, choice 
steers dropped to $51.72 per cwt. Utility 
cow prices slipped to $36 per cwt, and 
barrows and gilts dropped to $43.89. 
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'No. 2 yellow, Central lilinois. No. 1 HRW, Kansas City. °No. 1 yellow, Central Illinois. “SLM 1146" spot market price. *Standard carton 24's, California-Arizona. 


®Wholesale, New York. "Omaha 
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